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forbidden. 


id hard at whatever I'm being 


Why? Because if the powers that be go to all the trouble of telling you "Don't 
Look!", it's likely to be something of significance they're warning you off; an image 
or idea that has the potential to subvert their delicately balanced status quo. 

Some of my earlier encounters with this forbidden stuff were in the pages of comic 
books. It was. I'm sure, the same for many of us. There I found a world of extraordi¬ 
nary anatomies, that carried a barely concealed sexual frisson. There I found a ritual¬ 
ized violence that answered a need more dangerous in the repressing than in the 
embracing. There I found stories of death and passion that were all the more potent 
for the simplicity of their expression. 

They were also rrtine, and that made a lot of difference. Unlike books, which were 
either supplied by my elders or by educators, comics were cheap enough to be 
purchased for myself by myself. They were, if you like, an anti-library: a foil to the 
classics, their flip side. 

And how I loved the incomprehension that crossed the faces of my parents and 
teachers whenever they chanced on them, and attempted to de-code the four-color 
mythologies they found within! 

Now, of course. I've put on a few years, and I've watched with no little pleasure the 
medium blossom into its own much-postponed adulthood. Today we have graphic 
novels and limited series; we have journals devoted to the analysis and criticism of 
the month's crop. All of which I applaud. All of which has been too long a-comin'. 


Let us not neglect the forbidden. Let us not sophisticate ourselves out of the cheap 

image created because an artist gets tired of reasons sometimes, and wants to 
dredge up some picture he's been haunted by, and parade it like a new tattoo. 
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wise to that. Amongst them you'll find the names of folks who've brought you saner 
stuff, safer stuff—but who'll now delight you with their True Confessions. You'll also 
find names you maybe don't know, who have tales to tell of such power you'll be 
seeking their work out in the future. 

There are gathered together here stories, anecdotes and vignettes in all manner of 
modes. Apocalyptic and intimate, romantic and cynical, farcical and tragic. But they 
all have in common the same healthy purpose: to go further into forbidden territory 
than most comicbooks have ever dared, perhaps even desired, to go before. 

I go with them, readily. Two steps beyond the perimeters of Good Taste is where 
the best journeys begin, never mind end. 

It may be that along the way some insight into Life, Death and the Meaning of the 
Universe will be revealed, the profundity of which will touch your secret soul. If not, 
you've got the companionship of great ImagIners on a voyage into their uncensored 
nightmares, and that's not such a bad alternative, is it? 

Taboo begins here. 

Over this line and you're trespassing where angels fear to go. 

I had the great good fortune to go before you.... 

Believe you and I, you're In for one hell of a tripl 


—Clive Barker 
December, 1987 







S. Clay started drawing at the age of one in Lawrence. Kansas. He moved to the 
San Francisco scene of the late 1960s where his totally uninhibited approach to 
drawing was a revelation to his fellow cartoonists, including Robert Crumb, who 
welcomed Wilson into the pages of the second issue (& all following issues) of ZAP 
(1968-present). His colorful cast of characters includes the Checkered Demon. Ruby 
the Dyke. Weedman. Capt. Piss-Gums. Lester Gass (the 'yiidnight Misogynist). Star¬ 
beginning of the movement: The East Village Other's tabloid comix GOTHIC BUMP 
WORKS (#1.2.4.6,7. 1969); YELLOW DOG (#3-11/12. 1968-69): the sex mini¬ 
comics SNATCH (3 issues. 1968-69). KING BEE (1969); JtZ (1969); and FELCH 
(1975); SAN FRANCISCO COMIC BOOK (#1-3. 1970-71); BOGEYMAN (#2. 
^969); LAUGH IN THE DARK ^97^ INSECT FEAR {3 issues. 1970-73); THRILL¬ 
ING MURDER COMICS (1971); REAL PULP COMICS (2 issues. 1971 -73); THE RIP 
OFF REVIEW OF WESTERN CULTURE (3 issues. 1972); ARCADE (#1.3.4.5.6.7. 
1975-76). and its Marvel Comics/Kitchen Sink companion COMIX BOOK (#2 and 
5.1975-76); and MAGGOTZINE (1981). Wilson has also drawn a number of his own 
titles: S. CLAY WILSON: TWENTY DRAWINGS (1967); DRAWINGS BY S. CLAY 
WILSON (1969); PORTFOLIO COMIX (1970); BENT (1971); MURDER (8 pager. 
1972); PORK (1974); 2 (1975); 2' (1976); THE CHECKERED DEMON (3 issues. 
1977-79). He has also done numerous collaborations, notably the double-faced punk- 
art parody YAMA YAMA/UGLY HEAD (1981) with Robert Williams, and Futuropo- 
lis' limited edition BASTARD (1984) with French artist Bernard Willem Holtrop. 
Wilson has also drawn for REALIST and ESQUIRE, illustrated stories by Charles 
Bukowski and books by William Burroughs, and recently enjoyed a showing of his art 
at N.Y.'s Whitney Museum of Modern Art. 

It should be noted that "The Kitty Killer Kids." which follows, is another cup of tea 
altogether. Its deranged pastoral ambience is closer to Huck Finn Americana and 
backwoods folklore than to S. Clay's normal universe of bikers, pirates, and demons 
from hell. It may seem a healthy change of pace for the artist, but the reader's peace 
of mind is still at stake. 


S. Clay still uses San Francisco's Dick's Bar as his base for public relations and sale 
of his artwork. His motto: "Don't water down the whiskey." 

























Alan Moore is not just an exceptional comicbook writer; he is an extraordinary 
writer. Whatever mysterious conjunction of celestial bodies led to his surfacing at 
this time in this artform. we must all thank our lucky stars (I know Alan thanks his). 
Alan's writing has earned him international prominence in less than a decade: in an 
industry where usually only characters or graphic artists are considered 'superstar' 
material, Alan Moore is a revelation. 


John Totleben and I had the pleasure of working extensively with Alan during his 
first three years on THE SAGA OF THE SWAMP THING. We know from experience 
how rewarding the creative chemistry with him can be. We even managed to raise a 
few hackles with our efforts, culminating in SWAMP THING #29's loss of the hal¬ 
lowed Comics Code Authority seal of approval due to that issue's horrific content 
and incestuous overtones. DC released the story intact to a rise in sales, and with 
#31 ceased to submit the title to the CCA at all. making SWAMP THING the first 
monthly horror title to be sold on newstands sans Code approval since the purge of 
1954. (We never looked back.) 

Contrasted with the discursive obviousness, overstatement and thinness of the 
comic narrative's juvenile period. Moore's style and content are rich, profound, and 
complex. This is apparent even in his beginnings, moving from music reviews in 
SOUNDS to writing short scripts for the British weeklies (Marvel U.K.'s DR. WHO 
and THE DAREDEVIL, and IPC's 2000 A.D.). His amusing contributions to 'Tharg's 
Time Twisters" in 2000 A.D. yielded at least two masterpieces, the oddly moving 
"The Reversible Man " [2000 A.D. Prog 308, March 19. '83), and "Chronocops " 
{2000 A.D. Prog 310, April 2, '83), a clever, convoluted black comedy drawn by 
Dave Gibbons in the style of (and in homage to) MAD's Will Elder. 


His series for WARRIOR (26 issues, 1982-85) showcased not only Alan's matur¬ 
ing as a writer, but also laid the bedrock and direction for the next ambitious phase of 
his career. "Marvelman" (reprinted and continued in the U.S. by Eclipse Comics as 
MIRACLEMAN) thrusts the hoary 1950's conventions of the superhero comics into 
the cold shadow of the 1980's, a move out of the genre's adolescence that continued 
in Alan's subsequent work for DC with characters like Superman, Batman, and 
others. The second WARRIOR series, the dystopian "V for Vendetta" (now being 
republished and completed at DC Cornics), is a macabre, enigmatic portrait of a bleak 

duction for DC's first reprint issue, the 1988 realities of life in England have already 
eclipsed the dark vision he and artist David Lloyd had conjectured five years earlier. 

Alan and Dave Gibbons' revisionist/science fiction epic WATCHMEN (1986-87). 
along with his work with John Totleben on MIRACLEMAN, brings an end to his 
fascination with "characters clothed in bright primary colors". Having strained at the 




parameters of the genre and pushed them to their limits, and sadly realizing that the 
mainstream American comicbook publishers are "hopelessly mired in the superhero 
genre—whatever their pretensions otherwise, it is the only genre they understand", 
Alan is once again shifting gears. The change has been provoked by more than mere 
disenchantment with genre restrictions, however, as DC’s conservative stance in the 
1987 'Standards and Practices' debate and especially "various other outrages" led 
to Alan breaking away from DC and mainstream comics. "My own difficulties led to 

screwed", he says. "There comes a point where you feel it, where the sense of 
injustice reaches critical mass—you either accept the abuses and live with it, or go 
elsewhere." 

Alan formed his own publishing company. Mad Love, a venture that has already 
produced AARGH! (Artists Against /fampant Government /fomophobia). a comic 
aimed at disseminating information and raising funds to protest Britain's proposed 
'Section 28' clause. Alan has also written part of BROUGHT TO LIGHT (Eclipse/ 
Warner Books) for the Christie Institute, documenting the harrowing details behind 
the Iran-Contra affair. While Mad Love's second project, THE MANDLEBROT SET 
(12 issues, art by Bill Sienkiewicz). may be fictional, it is "real life approached as 
documentary science fiction." J.G. Ballard's dictum that "Earth is the last Alien 
Planet" is the basic of Alan's latest work, and it is also relevant to the following story, 
"Come on Down", which Alan scripted three years ago. 

Alan describes this story as "an inversion of regular horror stories: What's horrible 
isn't that grotesque things happen to people, but that people want grotesque things 
to happen to them." In such a society, where self-image and self-worth are per¬ 
versely equated with public recognition and approval of self-destruction, where does 
the greater horror lie—in acceptance or rejection? 


Bill Wray has been, he says, "incidentally" involved with drawing comics for over a 
decade. He has always aspired to be a painter (a career he presently pursues at NYC's 
Art Students League), but he makes his living with pen, brush and ink, and.. .well, 
here he is, still doing it incredibly well. 

Bill began professional work for Saturday morning cartoon animation from 1972- 
1981. drawing for every major Hollywood animation studio before realizing that his 
goals lay elsewhere. During this period, between seasonally scheduled animation 
jobs, he worked with Dave Stevens (of Rocketeer) and Rick Hoberg on Russ Man¬ 
ning's European TARZAN comic narratives (1976-77). His later brief association 

Samuel Delaney's EMPIRE graphic novel (for publisher Byron Pre^s, 1978) led Bill 


Before he knew it, he was drawing his own comic stories. His art graced the pages 
of Bruce Jones and April Campbell's color anthologies for Pacific Comics. TWISTED 
TALES and ALIEN WORLDS, and their successors at Eclipse, TALES OF TERROR 
and ALIEN ENCOUNTERS. He has also done extensive ink and color work for both 
DC and Marvel, contributed regularly to CRACKED magazine, and to Harris Publica¬ 
tions' short-lived revival of CREEPY (1985), for which this story was originally 
intended. Bill's living in New York City surely lends authenticity to the metropolitan 
nightmare at the core of this tale. 



































































































































































































Cartoonist/illustrator Charles Vess is one of the comic industry's true gentlemen. 
It is entirely appropriate that he take the gentlest (although no less distrubing) 
approach to telling a horror story: the 'weird tale.' 

There Is a netherworld of supernatural literature termed 'weird fiction.' The label 
acknowledges the debt to Weird Tales (1923-54). the celebrated pulp magazine that 
nurtured the genre and some of its greatest modern practitioners: H.P. Lovecraft. 
Robert Bloch, Ray Bradbury. Henry Kuttner. August Derleth. Fritz Lieber. and others. 

'Weird fiction' uses the rarely-practiced technique of storytelling through decep¬ 
tion and evocation—what it does not depict is as important as what it does, and its 
enigmatic substance lies in the limbo between. It is a shell-game that all horror and 
fantasy fiction plays to some extent, but it is the raison d'etre of genuine weird 
fiction. When it is done well, the results approach the domain of music and poetry, 
giving form to shapeless emotions and unspoken fears. 

While Algernon Blackwood's "The Willows" perhaps remains the classic example 
of the form, more relevant to the story you are about to read is Ray Bradbury's early 
work for Weird Tales. Long before his definitive work in the science fiction genre, 
Bradbury evoked an American Midwest that hid beneath its rural bliss an eternal 
autumn steeped in the mysterious and bizarre: the 'October Country'. It is a realm of 
dark carnivals, fiendish undertakers, witches, ghosts, goblins... 


The October Country is not far from the ethereal world of magic, monsters, and 
faeries that Charles Vess has made his own. In less than a decade, Charles has eased 
his way into an industry that traditionally prefers a macho brand of fantasy closer to 
Edgar Rice Burroughs and Robert E. Howard than to the fey enchantment of Arthur 
Rackham and Lord Dunsany. His rich design and atmosphere are reinforced by exqui¬ 
site linework that is lively and instantly recognizable. 

Charles earned his BFA from Virginia Commonwealth University, working for 
Candy Apple Productions doing commercial animation before moving to the Big 
Apple in 1976. After working for Abrams Books and doing illustration for Singer 
Sewing, Vess assisted Sberi Flenniken doing layouts, tHIe designs, and colorwork for 
Sberi's "Trots and Bonnie" strips for National Lampoon. He soon pursued his own 
projects, doing illustrations for Reader's Digest and Heavy Metal: he continues to do 
cover and interior art for Berkeley and Bantam Paperbacks. His first collection for 
Archival Press, The Horns ofElfland (1979), clearly marked his territory in the realm 
of romantic heroic fantasy, which he continued to explore in his work for Marvel 
Comics: multi-part tales for EPIC magazine (1980-1985), the graphic novel The 
Raven Banner: a Tale ofAsgard (with writer Alan Zelenetz. 1985), and most recently 
the series "Warriors Three " in Marvel Fanfare #34-37. Vess' EPIC stories ( along 
with earlier unpublished material) were recently collected by Dark Hose Comics as 
The Book of Night, and his illustrated adaptation of William Shakespeare's A 
Midsummer Night's Dream is currently available from Donning/Starblaze Books. 
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Our teeth are our little treasures. 

As animals, we need them to eat and survive; as social beings, we want them to 
feed our vanity. They are an endiess source of pride ... and woe. As we grow from 
breast-fed infancy to orai-fixated childhood, our teeth sprout from virgin gums; for 
many babies, it is their first taste of pain. Maturity ieads inevitably to dental wear 
and tear, our smiles ravaged by mishap and faded by decay. Many of us crawi to 
the grave as toothless as we surged from the womb. 

Americans obsessed with youth and beauty are infatuated with perfect white 
teeth. Our trips to the dentist have become a matter of cosmetic care beyond the 
necessary dentai heaith and hygiene, making the dentist's office a tempie of beauty 
as weli as a haii of medicine. We are thus doubly dependent—and vulnerable—once 
we sit in that seat and open our mouths. 

That vuinerability (in its most primai form) fueis many a horror taie: from the orai 
compuisiveness in Poe's Berenice (1834) to the horribiy refined Nazi dentai torture 
in Wiiliam Goidman's Marathon Man (1975). it certainly is specific to the foiiowing 
tale by Thomas E. Sniegoski and Mike Hoffman. "Tooth Decay" was originaily written 
as a short story by Tom in 1985, and adapted for TABOO by Mike in close coiiaboration 
with its author. 

Tom Sniegoski hails from suburbanised Lovecraft country in Massachusetts, work¬ 
ing as a financiai aid director at a smali Boston junior coiiege by day. By night, he 
hones his writing skiiis with his own brand of macabre fiction. Tom's first pubiished 
story, "The Way" appeared in the premiere issue of Haunts (1984), and he is presentiy 
working on his first novei which melds horror with elements of hard-boiled detective 
mystery. Tom has aiso co-written scripts for Weebee Comics' manga-styied Abundi. 

i suppose there is some poetic irony in the fact that artist Mike Hoffman underwent 
extensive dentai surgery for a rotting wisdom tooth a mere three weeks after we 
received "Tooth Decay." Let's hope he fared better than the hapiess hero of his and 
Tom's story. 
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Many of Charles Burns' tales whisper secretly to the body even as they speak 
directly to the eyes and mind. He communicates with a biological intimacy that is 
insidious and disturbing; even as we snigger at the absurd plotlines and bizarre visual 
conceits (blending B-movie insanities with tabloid sleaziness upon purely personal 
landscapes). Burns reaches into our cellular unconscious and plucks at nerves and 
tissues better left untouched. 

Perhaps still associated most closely with his work for Art Spiegelman and Fran- 
coise Mouly's RA W magazine (1980-present). Burns has emerged as one of the most 
striking stylists of the 1980's, crafting many memorably unnerving stories (including 
"The Voice of Walking Flesh" in RAW #4, 1982, "III Bred" in Death Rattle #1, 
1985, and the /7AW one-shot, BIG BABY: CURSE OF THE MOLEMEN. 1986, his 
most ambitious and oddly moving endeavor to date). 

American publishers' slow recognition of Burns' talents lead to his successful 
appearance in Italy's FRIGIDAIRE, Spain's EL VIBORA and France's METAL HUR- 
LANT. And, even as fellow RAW contributor Gary Panter (OKUPANT X, JIMBO. 
INVASION OF THE ELVIS ZOMBIES) found greener pastures in Japan. Charles, 
living with his wife Susan Moore in Rome from 1984-86. reached a truly interna¬ 
tional audience and proved Art Spiegelman's claim that the RAW generation of 
cartoonists are "survivors. It's like one of those postnuclear science fiction films 
where all the radiation monsters are now gathering together...a collection of 


Burns marked his territory with his first appearance \n RAW ... And I pressed my 
hand against his face...", RAW US, 1981), equating a vague, repressive sexual angst 
with images of mating insects, outsized parasites, cross-sectioned skin inflamma¬ 
tions, and giant Nipponese monsters. In a lighter vein, the same issue introduces 
"Dog-Boy" whose illegal dog-heart transplant drives him to lick his girlfriend's face 
and sniff compulsively at female derrieres on the dance floor. 

Much like filmmaker David Cronenberg (THE BROOD. VIDEODROME. THE FL Y). 
Burns postulates a world of rampant Frankenstein technology, rendered with a 
strangely sterile precision. His characters suffer the ravages of hideous diseases, 
unnatural surgical mutation, or unspeakable symbiotic/parasitic relationships with 
creatures of unknown origin, usually caused by (or culminating in) weird sexual 
unions and consequences. 

Unlike Cronenberg, Burns often sets his narratives in suburban America and glee¬ 
fully plays with the vulgar pop culture elements that left such a vivid impression upon 
him: monster magazines, bubble gum cards, novelty toys, trashy magazines like 
True Confessions and Real Detective, pulp mysteries, and especially American 
exploitation movies (from THE MOLE PEOPLE to THE BRAIN THA T WOULDN'T DIE 
and beyond) and the Mexican superwrestler-versus-monster epics (the inspiration for 
his HEAVY METAL serial hero, 'El Borbah', whose adventures are collected in Pan¬ 
theon Books' REAL DEFECTIVE STORIES, 1988). Though Burns clearly acknow¬ 
ledges the debt, he says "It's not intentional, it's just what I grew up with watching 
terrible films and reading bad comics." Burns reinterprets such familiar imagery as 
part of his storytelling vocabulary, making even his most outrageous ideas accessible 
while lending an eerie immediacy and clarity to his art. 
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Only one comicbook hero in such a confrontation—with an eight-foot tall, buck- 

The demon's name was Ududu, the hero (and the comic title) was Mackenzie 
Queen, and their first meeting was handled with the understated, disarmingly candid 
humor typical of writer/artist Bernie Mireault. Born on a Canadian Armed Forces 
base in Marville. France, and growing up in Canada. Bernie sometimes appears to 
feel a bit like a foreigner in his homeland (though life in Montreal. Quebec, currently 
seems to agree with him). He made his mark within the pages of MACKENZIE 
QUEEN (1985-86) and THE JAM (1986) at Matrix Graphics. His recent work on 
Matt Wagner s GRENDEL and THE JAM SPECIAL for Comico is even more assured. 

Bernie may be a sly guy and a funny fellow, but his inclusion in this anthology 
hasn't much to do with that. His deceptively casual narratives and warm humor often 
lead toward disturbing perceptions of mundane reality irrevocably distrupted by 
inexplicable forces. The familiar becomes terribly unfamiliar, the known unknown. 
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The publication of psychiatrist Dr. Frederic Wertham's Seduction of the Innocent 
in 1954 contributed greatly to the enduring public furor over the 'unhealthy nature' 
of comicbooks. The book claimed to document and prove that comicbooks were the 
sole cause of juvenile crime and delinquency. Wertham and his book provided a 
polemic for the subsequent U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
investigation. The "Kefauver hearings"—conducted by Tennessee's junior senator 
and 1956 Democratic presidential hopeful—scrutinized and condemned the entire 
comic industry for its desecration of what was considered children's literature by the 
introduction of graphic violence and pervasive sexuality. 

For Wertham. the term 'crime comics' encompassed all genres that were consi¬ 
dered objectionable: westerns, jungle adventures, super-hero fantasies. Classics 
Illustrated, crime and horror comics. The latter two genres suffered most when the 
ensuing controversy resulted in the establishment of the repressive 'Comics Code 
Authority' (whose grip on the entire American industry and artform did not weaken 
until the later 1960s and 1970s). 

Among the elements Wertham feverishly catalogued and objected to was what he 
called "the injury-to-the-eye motif": 

[Bjeing a very frequent feature... [tjhe injury-to-the-eye motif is an 
outstanding example of the brutal attitude cultivated in comicbooks— 
the threat or actual infliction of injury to the eyes of a victim, male or 
female. This detail, occurring in countless instances, shows perhaps 
the true color of crime comics better than anything else. It has no 
counterpart in any other literature of the world, for children or for 

What you are about to read, then, carries the infamous 'injury-to-the-eye motif' to 
the penultimate extreme. It is sheer, unapologetic Grand Guignol. and it is as close as 
we care to come to consciously evoking the spirit and tradition of the Pre-Code 
horror comics of the 1950s. 

Jack Butterworth's most gruesome tales pale in comparison with some of the 
actual crime cases he has covered as a reporter for THE LYNN ITEM in Massachu¬ 
setts. His profession, no doubt, lends much of his fiction its cutting edge. In a Wri¬ 
ter's Digest article on horror fiction (including horror comics). Stephen King singled 
out Jack's "Dead Man's Race" {CREEPY #54, 1973) as a prime example of "how 
good the form can be when it's working." 


opening shot of Salvador Dali and Luis Bunuel's Un 
Eisenstein's Battleship Potemkin, et el. 
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Jack has written numerous scripts for the Warren line of black and white horror 
magazines, including two of artist Richard Corben's popular color insert stories (the 
comedic "Wizard Wagstaff" in EERIE #56, and "Top to Bottom" in VAMPIRELLA 
#33, both 1974), and an adaptation of Ambrose Bierce's "Oil of the Dog" (CREEPY 
#67, 1974). He has contributed to Eclipse Comics' horror and science fiction titles, 
and will be present also in future issues of TABOO. 

Heralding from northern Scotland's Orkney Isles, artist Cam Kennedy is perhaps 
best known for his crisp rendition of 2000 A.D.'s popular 'Judge Dredd' character. 
Cam's earlier work is also of note: he worked on D.C. Thomson's COMMANDO from 
1960-1972. leaving to paint in Normandy for six years (paintings, not houses); he 
returned to British comics in 1979, working on numerous series in IPC's BATTLE 
weekly. Beginning in 1980, he drew "V.C.'s" and "Rogue Trooper" in IPC's 2000 
A.D. before taking the reins on JUDGE DREDD. We are proud to present the first art 
he has produced for the U.S. market. Of late. Cam is lending his considerable artistic 
skills to projects for DC Comics (THE SPECTRE tn and 8; pencils on a new series, 
OUTCASTS, bs JUDGE DREDD writers John Wagner and Alan Grant). Cam's most 
accomplished work to date appears in his current Epic title THE LIGHT AND DARK¬ 
NESS WAR. bringing writer Tom Veitch's (LEGION OF CHARLIES. SLOW DEATH. 
DEVIANT SLICE) tale of warfare in the warrior afterworld to vibrant, violent life with 
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Tim Lucas tells us that his story isn't about vampirism: "It has about as much to do 
blood and cinema play key roles in this tale of personal obsession and transformation. 

An obscure adult film is the catalyst for change in Tim's story; in life, Tim found his 
own transformative experiences in similarly seedy Cincinnati movie palaces showing 
low-budget wonders and double bills like THE MANSTER and HORROR CHAMBER 
OF DR. FAUSTUS. His obsession with cinema (and horror films in particular) led to a 
career as a film journalist, first published in the pages of CINEFANTASTIQUE (Win¬ 
ter, 1972) at the age of fifteen. His reviews and articles continued to appear in CINE¬ 
FANTASTIQUE for a decade, as well as in HEAVY METAL. FANGORIA. CINEFX. 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, the French filmzine STARFIX, and elsewhere. 
Tim was a contributing editor to VIDEO TIMES/VIDEO MOVIES from 1984 through 
1986, also editing a dozen (and writing four) Video Times paperback video movie 
guides for Signet. 

Tim also introduced his "video watchdog" column at VT/VM, leading to his writ¬ 
ing, co-directing, acting in, and narrating a five minute "Watchdog" segment for 
Michael Nesmith and Pacific Arts Corporation's OVERVIEW video news pilot 
(1987). "Video Watchdog" now continues as a regular column in GOREZONE. 

The films of directors David Cronenberg {SCANNERS. VIDEODROME. THE FLY) 
and Mario Bava BLACK SUNDAY. BLACK SABBATH. BLOOD AND BLACK 

definitive coverage of Cronenberg's last four films as well as contributing to THE 
SHAPE OF RAGE: THE FILMS OF DA VID CRONENBERG (1983), and has put over 
ten years' research into a book about Bava and a Bava retrospective documentary 
presently preproduction for French-ltalian television. Bava's baroque cinematic 

stories and surfacing most overtly in his recent original screenplay for producer 
Alfred Leone. Tim has also written literary criticism (in e.g., Purdue University's 
MODERN FICTION STUDIES), and. like many writers, has a couple of unpublished 
completed novels, but this is his first work in the comic medium. 


Mike Hoffman also confesses to an affection for esoteric horror films, and has 
obviously spent a few evenings in the cold grindhouses (note his careful delineation 
of the scratches and flaws on the print of "Throat Sprockets"). Mike's background is 
a heavy blend of British and southern U.S. culture: he was born of an English mother 
and spent his early childhood in the U.K.; he presently resides in South Carolina. He's 
a self-taught artist and musician, running his own recording studio and writing music 
while making his living as a commercial artist. 
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Mike's work became an integral part of Bruce Jones and April Campbell's horror 
anthology comic TWISTED TALES (1982-84), beginning with issue #6. Hoffman's 
visuals for adaptations of William Nolan's "The Party" (TT #8) and Dennis Etchison's 
"Wet Season" (TT #9) are memorably spare and effective. He did work for Jones and 
Campbell's second anthology title, ALIEN WORLDS (1982-85) but it did not appear 
until the final issue (#9). which was published by Eclipse after Pacific's collapse. 
Mike then drew two stories for Eclipse's own variations on the Jones-Campbell 
anthologies: "Gotgonzo" Lor ALIEN ENCOUNTERS (1985) and "Bag Limit" for 
TALES OF TERROR #4 (1986). 

Unfortunately, editorial disagreements seriously compromised Mike's storytelling, 
prompting him to leave Eclipse even as his illustrations and layouts were beginning to 
display a markable assurance of skill and raw impact that transcended any of his 
moody early work for TWISTED TALES. 

More recent work can be seen in Fantagraphics' ANYTHING GOES! #5 and #6. 
SWAMP THING ANNUAL #4 (backup story), and DC s HELLBLAZER #13, He is 
currently at work on a project for Northern Lights Publishing, and more stories for 
TABOO. 

Ladies and Gentlemen-Our Feature Presentation... 
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If any story in this collection personifies why John and I struggled to make TABOO 
a reality, it is this one. Lacking overt and obvious trappings of the genre, 'The Pyjama 
Girl" would not have found a home in any existing American horror anthology. 

Since the heyday of the American horror comic in the early 1950's, embodied at its 
zenith by the rightfully notorious and beloved EC Wne (HAUNT OF FEAR. VA UL T OF 
HORROR. TALES FROM THE CRYPT!, the traditional approach to the genre has 
concentrated upon graphic horrors and O. Henry 'twist' endings. While the EC crea¬ 
tors often worked wonders with this approach, their imitators used similar devices 
superficially and heavy-handedly to little or tedious effect. 

The horror comics anthologies that still occasionally surface mostly rehash the 
tried-and-true EC approach. Whether wistfully seeking to rekindle fires long gone to 
ash, or crassly and unimaginatively relying on commercial formula, the result has 
been stagnation and atrophy. Something vital has been lost amid the insistent wal¬ 
lowing in severed extremities, rivers of blood, and putrified flesh; this obsession with 
the material body obscures any rapport with matters of the soul, wherein lies much of 
the potential and power of the horror tale. 

Eddie Campbell has little interest in horror tales, but is clearly fascinated with the 
ebb and flow of the human soul. Since the mid-1970's, he has eloquently fit that 
fascination into the parameters of the comic page. Many of his stories are peopled 
with his associates, friends, lovers, or the occasional imaginary amigo orbiting 
Eddie's soft-spoken alter ego, Alec MacGarry. 

The humane sensitivity and candor of his work breathe fresh air into an artform 
dominated by cardboard fantasy heroes. As Alan Moore once wrote, "Eddie Camp¬ 
bell thinks he can see across the world and hear babies sleeping, and I think he can 


Eddie's uniquely personal comic stories have appeared in a wide variety of British 
publications, most notably ESCAPE and three volumes of ALEC (1984-86). (The 
third volume, DOGGIE IN THE WINDOW: ALEC MACGARRY BARES HIS TEETH- 
AMONG OTHER THINGS (1986). is masterwork worthy of Henry Miller, being 
Eddie/Alec's meditations upon life and death, love and sex, presented in a mesmeriz- 
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His work is finally beginning to surface in America, in Fantagraphics' HONK! and 
PRIME CUTS, Mad Dog's SPLAT! and here. Harrier Publications is also making his 
work more available with the anthology title BY THE TIME / GET TO THE WAGGA- 
WAGGA. In the remarkable DEADFACE. (8 issues. 1987-88) and its companion title 
BACCHUS (2 issues. 1988). also published by Harrier, surviving Greek deities con¬ 
tinue their powerplays and squabblings in the modern world as paranormal busi¬ 
nessmen and barflies. The book's twilight tone, occasionally horrific touches of the 
macabre, and surprising moments of explosive violence mesh beautifully with 
Campbell's usual down-to-earth characters. The result is atypical of both comics and 
Campbell's oeuvre in particular, indicative of his striking out into unexplored terrain. 

The Campbell family has recently moved to Australia (which is homeland to his 
wife Anne), and Down Under is also the setting for "The Pyjama Girl." It is a true 
story, he tells us. which he wrote and drew during one of his visits to Australia— 
that's Eddie/Alec with the glasses and shorts telling the story. Eddie sold the original 
art to a fellow on the beach to pay for his plane ticket back to England. 

He showed John and me photocopies of this story during the wee hours of the 
night we spent with him and Anne in their flat in Brighton, amidst much wine and talk 
and the sharing of art in the best company. Though we saw many wonderful draw¬ 
ings and stories that night. "The Pyjama Girl" haunted us from the moment we'd 
read it. and it was our very first choice for inclusion in TABOO. 

I've tried to put my finger on why this piece is so insidiously disturbing, why its 
aftertaste lingers so. Perhaps it's because we all like to think that someone, some¬ 
where will remember us after we're dead and buried—a small but precious comfort in 
the face of fearful oblivion. 

Eddie/Alec shrugs. "We're only passing through...." 
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Through the teeth. 
Over the gums; 
Look out. Reader: 
Here 

it 


comes. 
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Bom in Montreal. Canada in 1960. Chester Brown moved to greener pastures in 
Toronto in 1979. He self-published his own utterly original mini-comic YUMMY FUR 
(7 issues. 19B3-85). which led to new work appearing in the British fanzine ESCAPE 
#7 (the first publication of "Dirk the Gerbil"). Fantagraphics' HONK! and PRIME 
CUTS, and SNARF #10 and elsewhere. This culminated in Toronto-based Vortex 
Comics repackaging YUMMY FUR as a full-sized black and white comicbook: issues 
#1-3 reprints the mini-comics, with new and even more outrageous material appear¬ 
ing as of #4. 

Chester's idosyncratic black humor is all the funnier for its truly savage mayhem, 
though of late his edge has grown keener and his dark vision more unnerving. His 
stories for TABOO pale in comparison to the horrific/comedic extremes of his ambi¬ 
tious continuing tale begun with "The Forgiven " and "The Disease " in YUMMY FUR 
#4 and 5. All the more disturbing is their juxtaposition with his apparently straight¬ 
forward adaptation of "The Gospel According to Mark" in the very same issues. (In 
fact, a few comicbook distributors are so uncomfortable with its "objectionable" 
content that they refuse to carry It.) 

One can only wonder what Chester is up to now. without a 
guessing him. 


hope of second- 
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